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With the Serie wishes fax their success in effecting | 
an object so essential to the commercial, manu- 
‘ facturing, and trading Interests of the 
British Empire, 


THIS WORK, 


* As a tribute to their collective, and individual, 
ÿ a cae meritorious exertions, 


sn RESPHOTFULLY INSCRIBED. 
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ghee TRANSLATORS 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


“Taz only remark with: which the 


ct Translator feels it necessary to detain 


the Reader, i 1s to state, that he has oc- 


casionally introduced, though | very 


sparingly, such variations as he con- 


_ ceived would tend at the same timeto 
Le. elucidate the subject under_considera- 
© tion, and as would more immediately 
nei : adapt the whole, notwithstanding 
a Prati isa translation, to the hand of an 
n Engst Reader. ; 


Should this Work meet the success which 
the Translator has some reason to expect, 
it is his intention to publish a Supple- 
ment, which will render the Costume, &c. 
of China more complete than that of any 
other country which has hitherto been the 
subject of a Publication ; and to assist 
him in this desirable purpose, he requests 
the favour of the loan of any ak 
connected therewith. 
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Ok. the numerous 5 Works hich fe: ape 


reed on ‘the Empire of China, few have 


entered into the necessary details respecte 


ing its arts and manufactur es. The ancient 


missionaries, and the English wri iters who 


a published accounts of Lord. Macartney’s 


k : celebrated embassy, “have bestowed, theit 


; attention on little more than the princi 


" pal objects of manufacture and com- 


ss merce—such. as china, tea, printing, 


breeding sik- -worms, &c. ; Se and these;au- 
thors are, for the most part, repetitions of 
each other. The English tr avellers have 


4 obtained scarcely, any: new information : 


Eh 


Fe PAT "PREFACE. 
they have done little more than made 


extracts: from Duhalde’ s or hi work. * 
% fs A ty he À ts Ta 


LM Bertin, minister chi secretar ÿ re 
a 


state during the” Ho preceding reigns, in 


whose department. the foreign - ‘Missions 


| were, was sensible how useful a more per- 


fect knowledge of China might prove to 


the’arts, sciences, and’ manufactures: not 


satisfied with fulfilling the duty of his 


able. He spared no expense to protite ” 


office, by protecting to the utmost the 


missionaries at Pekin, ant: transmitting 


to them the “supplies authorized” qe 
‘government, he contributed liberally ton 


wards rendering their situations comfort-. 


ee 


ratities from China, and neglecte di op 


portunity of acquiring detailed accounts 
of the objects | or drawings. which were 
‘transmitted to him. un 


to seclude, : in his private museum, all these: 


ie important documents ; his warmest desire. 


was to communicate them 1 to the world, # 


Ws 


a 


M. ste Was well aware, ‘that. the mis- 


* 


_stonaries, who were so es timable from hele ; 


religious zeal, and so > competent to elabo- 
rate histor V3 philology, and mathematics,, 
which were within their own sphere, did 
not possess the same advantages. in div- 
ing into the secrets of arts and manufac- 
stares. In fact, the collections: which the: 


missionaries m mel W er ¢ often HR and 


mM owing either. to. their own ignorance, ‘OL 


Be incomplete i In many points of i Por tance,. 


a ref 
ae 
i Ÿ iA 


This’ valuable statesman’ ‘did not En 1 


to the disinclination. of those ‘to. whom ie 


they were forced ti apply. Besides, the 


Chinese -mannfact ers, equally” jealous 
with our ‘own, of. the secrets of their 


4 “respective professions, would not lightly 


he HUE moe ‘' 
hey ae 2 Win. At slg i i 


PREFACE. 


th m | to. forcigners. How then 


were ‘aay to surmount such obstacles ? 
A favourable opportunity presented itself. ie 


—Two young active and intelligent Chi- 


‘nese, named Ko and Yang, both natives. 


of Pekin, having become converts to the 
Chri istian religion, and being imstructed 
by the Jesuits in the Latin and French lan- 


guages, consented to go to France, at the 


thissionat 165” expense, that they mig ht see 


(to use their own words) the splendour £a 


of Christianity : in Europe. The first was | 
nineteen, the twee Aster on ae 


a 


ae EO ASE OR er 


‘They oct at Ps in 1760, ‘and ene 


1 tered the 5 esuits’ conyent : as novices. 


atic m 
0 


“We were living,” fe hey in a their me- 


moit, “in peace, and 1 void of car ®; unknown # 


A 33 Ars 


Le 


% 
# 


We 


f 


+0 all France, "a the sHisitiofé of the 


society of the Jesuits took place.” The 


_ Count St. Florentine, touched with the | 


lamentable situation in which they were 


involved | by t this event, obtained a pension 
for them of 760 livres. : 


d # 


Medion of returning to » Chine ra 


_ were obliged to make interest with M. 
| Bertin, who then superintended the India _ 
me Company's affair s. He eagerly laid hold 


of the” ‘opportunity | to carry into effect. 


4 L the object he had in view. | He prevailed 
f, on the ‘Chinese to to pute off their voyage : for 


ae 


bai à year; during which à interval they went 


Bs 


du throu gh: acour se of natural philosophy and 
“chemistry, at. =: the government experise, | 


under M. Brisson, academician, who died, a 
few years. since, member of the Institute. 


They were also este, drawing. and 


Ba. 


stroke: engraving, in: hé latter of which © 


they. left es of. their abilities be- 
ting hee ep eit ime Sei, FA : 


7 


Le A ihe. or nice #4 at ihe expense af His 

| sr they made a journey : to. Lyons, 
ot orez, and Vivarais, that they might: ac- 
quire a’ knowledge of the: French mänu- 
factures, and be more: competent to com- 


| omunicate, information. on those of China . 


A < 4,4 
fe. Bi A hi. PO MN pe ig ae D 
# FL à ne . mM y Ph, vi N 


“It was ed M. Bertin’ 3 abject to. 
procure, in China, in some respets at hi 
own disposal, two ~~ , having 
de knowledg of the Jangu 


a 


a 


qu 
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‘They ‘reached “their own. country in 


Se 


ia. and, concealing themselves at Ma 
cao in a corner of the vessel while it was 
searched, landed at night by. ‘moonlight, 
resumed, the Uhinese dress, and went, to. 
Pekin, as” ‘though duc had never been 
‘out of ‘ibe jp ae SU te 4 


Fr : 4 


Ko and Yang did not lose a moment 
to evince their gratitude to-M. Bertin ; 
but ‘immediately set about returning 
at by furnishing > conjointly. with the 
“missionaries at Pekin, the greater. part. 


of thé materials. from which. the ff Me: a 


moirs respecting the” Chinese” “were. 


drawn. * Amiot and Cibot were. the prin- 


‘4 


~ Gipal editors: The first volume of that 


collection, unfortunately broken off at 


book 16, contai se Jear Sy, Fee 


ni A 
| guage, history, fie: Tt hs Father 


Cibot, under the nine: of Ko. 
" 4e ee: 


That, intention was no other, than to 

à revise or se-write all which bad. been 
published respecting China. M. Yang, in 
a letter to M. Bertin, dated October 
10, 1772, thus expresses himself © 


“X hope, in time, to transmit: many 


other memoirs, which will give a clear _ 


and | particular insight into every thing 
; relative to China. Hitherto. France, and 
| even. Europe, knows. it only as through a 
, thick veil, which permits the objects. to be 


seen confusedly, and leaves much to suppo- E: 
sition ; butas Your Excellency, always oc- 
cupied in enriching the state with the most 
valuable. knowled; ge, has incited our mis-— 
‘sionaries, they. press - forward to sécond © 


your intentions. I wall shortly be seen 


" ¢ à 
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Ra de Fr 
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: that the best selected works on China are, 


at least i in part, mere d dreams and. reveries, 
Even in Father Dubalde, whom a ‘consi> 
der as the best, “how. much is there to 


rescind of what he has gone too far i in 


advancing, and to: perfect what he has | 


merely touched upon ! It were greatly to 
be wished, that, among the missionaries, | 


were some lovers of truth who would un- 


2 dertake to > correct that author’ 8 work. I 


of truth, because it is a pre- 


= valing Kin to exalt too high what there 


isa re to ita and. to 0 depress ' 


29° 


si rt “ig Ma 


This letter, qe 


‘now in my hands, on Cd paper, is 


: Ne à well Les and with ‘a 


Woe 4 wey 
ik We: AA ms Pd ie # 

à PR Li ae 
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iia: another, epistle, in bits Yang | 


gives his protector a. description, agree- 
ably to his desire, of the Y u-Lan, a cele- 


brated shr ub of China, he says, “I beg 


Your Excellency to do me the vor to 


accept the description of a flower called 


| Yu-Lan, which we have Pian Ber- 


“tin. to eternize our gratitude.’ ART TS 


it not a name before—Yu-Lan?” + 


KS lage 
A NE 
NE 


x RU 
i a 


a | saw with pleasure, on this letter, a re- 


mark, in’ the minister’ Ss own hand, as fol- 


lows—“ What does he mean by his Ber- | 
tin ‘flower: > Was it not known, and had 


/ 


de none 


oA succession of. SinfOrtunate eat 
forced the relinquishment of this collec- 


tion, which might have been so valuable : 


to our: literati. and. artists. At. first, laa: 


mentable dissensions, arose among the, 


missionaries at Pekin, The death of 


iy 


# 


4h * We 
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Father Cibst, which took place on the 
“sth: of. + 1780, was a signal for 
pr most deplorable disasters, i Cs 
a nate now ibe ike me. Weather Cibot’s | 
letter, ‘written in ‘a strange © “hand, but. 
signed by en à dated 3d of August, five | 


Ut MONS 


je before us cleatda. ohh {EM hae ore 


‘My sf hour draws A My ideas: 


rest solely ( on our dear mission. f oD again 
commend it to Your Excellency ; + never | 


Was: your countenance more: necessary. 


You have done so much for. it already— 
Perfect, airy perfect, I conjure you, the 


good work. ‘Time is short; if, your: 
zeal.does not-come speedily to, the as- 
+ French | 


sistance’ of the. ‘missionaries, 


rai Mi ‘fall, and their religion with | 


” fits PREFACE. 

| On retarhings from his fanetäl Father 
| Sallusti, an Jtalian nn excomi= 
municated two. of his brethren, and four 
Chinese | “neophytes. On another side, 
the French révolution placed the mis- 
_sionaries at Pekin in‘ a still more. cruel 
_ situation ; they were deprived of assist- 
. ance, and’ ‘ad no. correspondence with 


the mother “counts x 


- Meantime, M. Bertm was -especiall ÿ 


| careful in his ca binet, not only. of the 
materials which had in part supplied the 
| ‘Memoirs. concerning the Chinese; but of 
many others which had not hitherto been 


' brought into use * . The most interesting 


Lt 4 


- * OF the Narration of the Voyage of the two 
 @hinese, only twenty | copies. were printed, Con- 
‘siderations of the greatest | interest prevented its 


having more publicity ; 3: the: work might find its way 


to China, and the natr ators’ fade traction. be the con= 
sequence, r 


ie 


Pi > 


FE. +e 


/ ee * 
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| was an immense collection of about 400 


. L. 


original drawings, ‘made at Pekin, of the 


arts and manufactu res off China, a and pay 


thier Pa ae a? ! 


Accident threw into my hands neaïly 
the whole of this collection: together | 
with the correspondence of the mission- 
aries, and that of ss Yang, &c. ai 

- Many of these subjects were new and 
hitherto unknown i in France; particular ly 
the manner of gathering the leaves : of 
tea by: means Of monkeys; varnish-mak- 
ing; costume of a Mahometan woman ; 
the serpent-seller; money-changer; dis: | 
tiller; brazier; whip and kite sellers ; the © 


interior of a Chinese apartment; sweet- 


its 


meat—bare seller; ; “some: 


representations 


ay 


terest ; and selected such of. the draw- 


ings. as would be most acceptable to the 


. + 
NT 
age 


public; for ‘many of the subjects are: not 


sufficiently . interesting, their costume 
differing very little ua that of our 
a European a artisans. i Ry Mig pty 


ms j LATE 


AS. At 0 i ‘ LRU Nr di age 


On whe dés Sein at was s requisite to 
publish a complete. work on China; a kind 
of compendium of whatever it affords, of 

set he Meee rts te GE EE 


oe! Have: priited, for my explanatory 


notices, all the narr atives : ancient ama. 
modern ; I have collected, every docu- 


k 

My} 
: he th 
wy 


either “no do: at a all, de. vérÿ à 
| | escribed. * I have, however; suc- 
‘ceeded in adding a text, which will, J 
| flatter myself, eee “not devoid of ‘in- 


oh the curious, rare, and useful. ; yale 


ae ‘: St 
Sa es” 
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tue 
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te 44 a n ie d (a s d 
æ pre bo Lal ‘ ee y A i ib 
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vi PREFACE. 
“ment gin ey. oaks and lai 
utio a » from the Chis 


oldest. description of the 1 Testis to. w 
the Fragments of the Voyage of Iwan 
J wanow Tschudrin, published j in:1809, by 
“the celebrated Kotzebue. 

) It has been. my endeavour to relate 
facts simply.and reasonably, without par- 
taking | the enthusiasm, oftentimes, extra- 


vag gant, of certain missionatjes ; and with- ye 


out giving myself up to that spirit. + AE 


censure, and aspersion _ which has still 
more frequently. directed the pen. of the. 
English traveller, Barrow; than whom, 
however, few authors have ‘written. on 
the manners of the Chinese more ingeni-. 
ously, or bave displayed. greater sagacity 
and erudition ; particularly when hecom-: | 


” pr Te ef 


4 > d À ; w 


| One ore my most age wishes hos 
been to share with my readers the respect 


which I have always felt for rise males. is 


Their utility, however, is not likely 1 to 
become a subject of di oise for the Eng 


lish are busily engaged in sending mis- 


sions into ane Bari and the 
Indies. a pla db high Me, Ta es, ea cal 
; aa iw sane Is, f jor ae 

"ae D : 


Fa ‘Barrow’ sre Weyage to , China he meee a bee ct of 
NA 

very severe. animadversion with the Abbé Grosier, i in 

the Journal de l’Empire. I must frankly confess, that 

one of the most serious charges against him is to be: 


attributed to an error of his printer, and perhaps thence: 


transferred to his translators.—Mr. Barrow has been 
accused, and with reason, of having libelled the 
un 7 of China, by saying that it encouraged. 
infanticide: but it is not with the same justice that 
he has been considered culpable in regard to the mis- 
sionaries, of a calnmny which would be really atro- 
cious; I refer, for this essential explanation, to the 
text of Plate Ly1.at the beginning of Vol. IV. 


Pa à | Hi Pi + 4 
pares. their customs with those of the ’ 
ancients *, fe # 


# 


RE) € 2 rs: 
In this airs ak least, we ewe no- 
ne to fear from their. rivalry. The 


| English missionaries, being. of ‘the Lu- 


| ‘theran persuasion, will make less progress 
in the minds of the -ptples than Romish 
| missionaries. I do not speak of exterior 
forms, nor of dogmas; but of the domes- 
tie life, manners, and characters of the 
_ ministers of either religion. The celi- 
| bacy of our priests was, indeed, for some 
_ time; an obstacle to their obtaining very | 
ia great favour with the Chinese, who at 
first -regarded, with a suspicion almost 
bordering on disgust, men who.seemed 
* to have abandoned. father and mother. — 
it was. thought still more strange, that, | 
dovdtedi twill of strict celibacy, they 
renounced having children, who might — 
honour their names in the hall of their 
"ancestors ; but M. the sequel, the very 


prejudices of the people conver ted these 


unfavourable privations to: subjects ra 


ret 


admiration. That religion was. looked 
upon sublime which: could so detach’ froth 
the affairs of this wotld, as to renounce 
‘the enjoyment of so comfortable a: plea: 
sure as that of ying open à in don oN 


2 


cn 


HER 


be 


- The Protestant missionaries: wily Le 


swith’ them ; sb then sek will mar ary: on 
the country; they will give their il 
“a taste for the manners of Europe, and 4 
a Ris innovation. à ui ‘at considered: a 


offence. gt: pA? ge Ge iad, 
w * i | bs 2 + 
+ vee a» | i. 


y o da NÉ Bick received at Japan,. to ie 
exclusion of every other European = 


ae à 


Nate ton, have never yet recovered, even. the. 


eZ 


Due most trivial portion of aed 


4 a + * Sketches Civil and Military of the Islands ne 
Li &c.. second Edit, p, 266... | mh 


a i Rad Roe a mp PR | 7 de” |: 
D he ia Mei ye ON AR ont ae, OR 
11 À * iy ee 1 , + ee ‘Sa 


en. 


8 1 must be convinced 
‘ik oh 


ha not been socalled by 
a traveller $ own 
eyes, the sab jectl' which fe Gecctibee Ita 
_ has, however, been my aim, to combine “nas 
“the useful with the’ ag ag mypeatilgs by a Te i se i: 


? 4 ei: pee 
ef LE il Eten ae 
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ference to the most authentic sources, I | 
have compared, or endeavoured to recon- 
‘eile, accounts which, in many instances, 
‘were very dissimilar. It, however, is at 
last a mere compilation; but I have, in 
no case, been a servile copyist, nor have 
I withheld my own opinions, where 1 
conceived they could be given with pro- 
priety. | | i 


£4, 
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| &c. a" 
x % 
1 Se Se 
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Sketch of the er Prodibio 


ba ig teres ions which prevail 4 or are 
‘Py 


cu Ca. | is more favourably ‘situated 


ie immense ter ritory i sheltered. a 

from the north winds by i elevated . 

_ regions of middle Asia; and the other 

is bounded by the great Eastern Ocean, 

k the continual evaporations. of which shed 

" over it, at all times, a humid, but. mild 
atmosphere strongly. impregnated with | 
nitre. To these circumstances it is in- 
debted for the most favoured climate, 
and the best watered soil of Le nee > 
globe. M: | 


Ne Ae a oi 
ny country in the world: ‘one part > 
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Many chains of ‘moderately high moun» a 
¢ains intersect this vast region; where — 
two ) magnificent rivers have their sources, 
increased. by above twenty - others, ‘a8 
large as the finest rivers in Europe. 
Lakes ood canals without number, further 
add to the fertility of .a soil catiqed 
almost in aie paint: di | 


4 
ie * 
Je 


~All te = of Ate tad every  pro- 

duct of human industry, are found con-W 
centrated there. An immense population | 
fills the cities and country, and may be ty, 


we 


ah, 


said. to swarm even the very rivers, where: 
whole families « are born, live, and die in 
boats, without scarcely ever setting a foot 
on shore, 2 eg Fi : 


PS oh Tae 4 
Hs 


MT ie à Ps a PEUT | 
"Cultivation enjoys in this fr tn Soi 74 
whatever can add to fertility. ‘The 
_ mountains are cultivated from their bases 
to their summits by means of terraces, 
ingeniously thrown. up, so as to pre- 
“We vent the earth from falling, ang facilitate e.. 


a 222) 
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the circulation : of ‘the. rain and : -catal 
waters RTE om eae | 4 i ant ! > yh hw Na 44 


Ricon corn, émaize, hdi sills sacl area 


ie our vegetables, shrubs, and theigreater | 


part of our domestic animals, are. found 
- in China; as well as the sugar-cane, cot- 
ton and ‘silk. © Hence, apparently, were 
derived the first orange-trees, so fortu- 
| nately naturalized at a subséquent period 
in the south of Europe. The hortensia, 
a beautiful flower, which has been ‘sO Ta- 


“duced from this part of the world by Earl 


Macartney : the camphor"; tallow-tree ; 
* bamboo, of: which their» “paper is made, ty ns 
and which is converted to various pure 


poses; the varnish-tree, and aloës, whose 
_ medullary | part i is in. such: estimation | 
among the Chinese, are of the number of 
‘the nas of this country ; ; but the chief 
is, beyond all question, the tea‘tree), ‘the 
“consumption of which in Europe, and - 
more particularly. in England, has almost — 
classed it with the hecegnag ies s of life, 


+ 
1e 


pidly propagated - ih Europe, : was intro- 


A 
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. The animal kingdom is not less MOT Hg 
of notice. The plumage of the birds is 
magnificent. The gold and silver Phed- | 
sants, and the fishes which we preseive* 
_ in globular glasses, may give some idea — 

of their splendour. | ae 4 
zai species of natal: is to be” et 
with in thiscountry ; coal-mines, marble- | 
quarries, rocks of mimeral salt, and inex- 
haustible stores of 6 a | 

“FE, im the pinion: of Eros tea 
occupies the first rank in the natural: pro- 
ductions of China, we must distinguish 

among its works of art, the beautiful 
x ‘porcelain, which even Europe has, not 
_ yet been able to surpass; for nivhoupih our ! 
pencil-swork may “be more delicate and * 
elegant, yet in brilliancy and perma , 
nency-of colour, and in the composition 
of the china, it is certainly inferior. 
we 
China contains silt S1X hundred thou-, 
_ sand square miles. : Authors differ -ma- 
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… terially in ‘ estimating “Its population. 
Earl Macartney takes it at three hundred 
and thirty-three millions of souls: but 
there is reason to believe that his calcu- 
lation is exaggerated, and that others, 
. who suppose it to be two hundred -mil- 
{Ons are nearer the trath. ; 


The antiquity of this people i is a sub- 
ject on which writers are still less : agreed: 
_ authentic monuments seem to dade their 
existence for four thousand years. During 
this long space of time, although many 
dynasties have succeeded, and the coun- 
try has twice been conquered by. the 
Tartars, whose second dynasty still en- 
| joys the throne, their manners continue 
in almost pristine purity: the attachment 
of the Chinese to ancient customs, their 
dislike of mnovation, of whatever kind, 
is the cause of this phenomenon; and 
twice has the wondrous fact been wit- 
nessed in that country, of the conquerors 
submitting their manners to those of the. 
Sd VOTE 
VA TS «A 7e. 
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«The Chinese Fave, from time imme- _ 
morial, possessed the art of engraving on 
wood, and have had in use the compass, 
gunpowder, and many other discoveries. 
It is scarcely possible that they should — 
have derived them from Europe, neither 
can it be supposed that they found their 
way to Europe from China at a time 
when no relations subsisted between 
them. Mark Paul, the Venetian, was 
the first who, in the thirteenth century, — 
discovered and made known to Europe 
the immense and flourishing empire of | 
Cathay, the existence of which was, till 
then, never even imagined. They have 
monuments of a which, for immen- 
‘sity, surpass those of the Romans, and 
bring to mind the gigantic enterprises of — 
the Egyptians; Re of prodigious © 
span and slightness; magnificent roads, 
kept up with extreme care, in particular 
- those from Pekin to the imperial palace | 
of Ge-Hol in Tartary, which is constantly 
cleaned, levelled, and repaired : at regular 
distances are post-houses, at which sol- 


id 


and to relieve each other; and between 
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diers are in readiness to carry dispatches, 


which, ‘urgent communications are con: 
veyed by signals analogous. to those of 
our telegraphs. The canals are innume- 
rable ; one, the grand imperial canal from 
Canton to Pekin, is 1800 miles in extent. 
Thegreat wall which separates China from 
the Mantchou country is about 1500 miles 


Jong, carried over high mountains and 
ef nie vallies. : 


The: Ghincke are tolerant almost be- 


" ob example, in matters of religion; 


from which it may be inferred that every | 
species of worship i is pleasing to them, so. 
long as it contains the pure and sublime 
morality of their philosopher Confucius, | 
and that it is not incompatible with their 
blind belief in magic, and superstitions 
of every kind... The Roman Catholic re: 

ligion, however, has never made much 

pr ogress in China. 
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Previous to the arrival of the mission- # 
aries, the Chinese practised four kinds of 
religion: that of Confucius, which con- 
sists in the law of nature, and deism, is 
the religion of the literati, and of the | 
chief personages in the state; that of ‘4 
Lao-Kiun or Tao-Tse, which appears to 
be merely à corruption of the former; 
that of Fo or Bouddha, which is grossly 
idolatrous, and is the religion of. the em- 
peror, of the government, and of allthe 
‘Tartars about the court; and the sect of. — 
Yon-Kian, which comes so nearly to the 
Jaw of nature, or doctrine of Confucius, 
that many writers have made no distiner. 
tion between the to." Tee 

F PU a ta” 
; “The principal object of Chinese wor- : 
ship is a Supreme Being, whom they adore — 
under the name of Chang-Ti; that is 
to say, Sovereign Emperor.. 


Tien if the spirit which presides in — 
heaven, and which they sometimes in- 
ge as the Deity himself. 


wy 
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The emperor, although of the sect of. 
‘y ©, considers himself obliged to conform 


_ to the ancient rites ; and he accordingly 


sacrifices , to. the. ‘spirits of heaven and 
ar La 


os à ue) Chinese name fs 

dot Wout se, was born, according to 
the notions of the missionaries, in the 
year 551 before Christ, and two years be- 
fore the death of Thales, one of the seven 
sages of Greece. He was cotemporary 
with the famous Pythagoras, and some 
years anterior to Socrates... He was 
minister to the king of Lu, his native 
country; and: he eh pined successively 
the favour of many sovereigns, although 
he was often overwhelmed with disgust, 

and could not always. obtain attention to 
the voice. of wisdom. He died at the 
age of seventy-three. His disciples built 
Aas a tomb near Kio-Fou, the place. of 
his 1 nativity. It is now surrounded by 
houses, and has the appearance of alittle 
town. 


c3 
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The sect of Tao-Tse was founded By a 
philosopher named Lao- Kiun. He is 
pretended to have remained eighty. years 4 
in his mother’s womb. The missionaries 
fancy that, from his writings, he had some 
idea of the Trinity, as he says, “Tay,” 
that is, the law of reason, ‘ produced 
one; one produced two; two produced 
three; and three produced all ee 


These sectaries are distintadished for an 
absurdity which it is astonishing that ex: 
perience should not have made them 
throw aside. They lay claim to the dis- 
covery of a beverage which confers im- 
mortality: but I da not apprehend that 
‘they venture to bring forw ard living 
| us of its “a re i 


The sect of Fo is the most complicated 
“in the articles of its faith, and was — 
brought to China eh India, 65 yea i 
before Christ, | 


) de: 
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The emperor Ming-Ti, having been re- 
* dede by a deu that Confucius had 
frequently been heard to say that the 
saint would make his appearance on the. 
western side, sent ambassadors to India, 
to discover what this saint could be, and 
to initiate themselves in his doctrines. 
They returned with the idolatry of 
Bouddha, the name of which the Chinese 
changed to that of Fo, because they have 
no letter B, and it is contrary to their 
‘custom to adopt any foreign name, The 
_ mother of Fo was called Mo-Ya; during 
_her pregnancy she constantly dreamed 
that she had swallowed an elephant : 
whence originated the honour which the 
Indian Mite pay to the white elephants. 
Fo Fae ton, his feet from the moment 
of his birth; he took seven steps, and 
| pronounced Hse words: .‘ In heaven 
and on earth I alone am worthy to be » 
adored !” The followers of this idol as- 
sert that he was born eighteen thousand. 
times, and that his soul has passed succes- 
sively into the bodies of different animals. 
C4 
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‘In proof of ‘thes little importance 
which the Chinese attach to these reve- 
res, for salvation, the priests of Tao-Tsé 
and of Fo live on ver y good terms ; ; fre- 
quently inhabiting the same temples, in 
which they bolton m their respective cere- 
bogie and very eee disagree, 


‘The éra of the imtroductiot of Chris- 
tianity into the Chinese empire, cannot be 
precisely ascertained; it appears to have 


been very far back ; but the remembrance > 


of it was almost wholly done away when 
Francis Xavier, the Apostle of India, ar« 


rived in 1542 at Sancian, on the coast of 


the province of Canton, where he died 
before hé had set his foot on shore. 
Thirty years afterwards, the Fathers Ro- 
get and Ricéi, owing to their knowledge 
in mathematics, obtained aecess to Ching: 
The Jesuits met with various changes of 
fortune at court. In 1631. Father dain 
Schaal was in great favour at the court of 
- the emperor Yong-Li, whom he baptised, 

togethet with ties echpress but the irrup- 


2 
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tion of the Tartars, and the defeat of the 
“emperor, subverted all the hopes which 

the missionaries had conceived. The Je- | 

‘suits were expelled ; but Schaal, owing 


to his great merits, was specially ciblée 
nie this ee ace by the conqueror 3 


At thie accession of Kang-Hi, great- 
grandfather to the present emperor, who 
ascended the throne at eighteen years of 
age, Schaal was appointed his tutor. The 
‘esteem in which this missionary was held, 
saved Macao from ruin, when all the 
places on the coast were destroyed, to cut | 
‘off the provision from the army which 
then contended for the RHRADIRA TES OF 

the old a Sah | 
À general insurrection: at Tea oth, took 
place against the missionaties, hd, were 
all thrown into prison on the 12th. Nov. | 
| 1664. Father Schaal, at that time 
seventyteight years old, was ladén with 
irons, and put upon bis trial, He ‘heard: 
the sentence passed upon him which 

Dic Cd 
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‘condemned him to die by being strangled, 
as the least infamous ne in 
China; but which was changed to that 
of being cut to pieces, which is consider- 
ed to bé the most cruel and ignominious. 
The approbation of the government, 
which was administered by four regents” 
during the minority of Kans-Hi, Was 
_alone wanting to carry this horrid and 
‘barbarous decree into execution, 


Heaven, Pate Bp ee in favour of 
the Jesuits. An earthquake spread terror 
mevery mind. The people thought they. 
discovered in it the effects of Divine 
vengeance; and the regency was forced 
to set the Chinese converts at liberty, 
but the missionaries were suffered to re- 
main in prison. The earthquake being 
repeated with increased violence, the 
alarm of the people likewise increased; 


the missionaries were set free, but the : 


virtuous Schaal did not long suzvive the . 
persecution: he died in 1666, 
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From that period, the missionaries were 
held in scarcely any favour at court. 
The emperor Kien-Long recalled them; 
‘it is true, towards the conclusion of his 
reign, because he felt the necessity of at- 
taching them to some native Chinese, to 
_ form a board of mathematics, and assist 
in the formation of the calendar, so im. 
portant in the eyes of the Chinese. The 
events which happened in Europe at the 
close of the last century, left the mis- 
sionaries deserted; their respective go- 
vernments, whose whole attention was 
occupied by more pressing concerns, 
neither thought of sending them. assist- 
ance nor successors. Lo 


Besides the four religions already men- 
tioned, and the Roman Catholic religion, — 
the Jewish and Mahomedan laws. have 
made more or less progress in certain pro- 
* vinces of the empire. For further details 
see the. descriptions af yarns XI. aud 
XVII, 


<6 


{ 
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|: (THE EMPEROR KIEN-LONG: 


SRE 
LRU 


Nes prince, nae fifteenth son now 
fills the throne of China, - is known by 


the description: of his person given in the 
‘Accounts of the Embassies of Earl Mac- 


artney, in 1792, and of Van- Braam and 


Ti mae in 1794. Cay ee 


We have given his name, Kien-Long, 


-on the authority of the missionaries; of 


‘M. de Guignes, and of Mr. Barrow : it 


is more Te to the Chinese pro- 
nunciation, though Sir George Staunton 
‘adopts that ‘of Thiès Lee and Mr. 


Barrow remarks, that the name of Kien #” 


‘is very little used except in the southern 
provinces. Kien-Long, who, at the time 


of these memorable em bassies, was ee ghty- a 
‘three or eighty-four years of age, Was SO. 


little susceptible of natural infirmities, 


that he possessed all the activity of a — 


EGEN LONG EMPEROR or CHINA, 


Luh 25 April18e2. by 11 Sto cdedale gr Fall Mall 
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stout healthy man of sixty—his éyes 


were black, lively, and penetratn 18. 4 


his countenance had not fost its colour. 


His person was perfectly uptight, his 


stature about five feet ten tuiches : Da had 


_ ‘à good constitution, and his extreme re- 


gularity contributed, in no small degree, 


‘to keep it so. He rose coustantly at 
three o’clock in the PROPRES winter ant 


seh cama ef 


In common wih al thé Manton | 


Tartars, he was passionately fond of the 
chase. - He was a skilful archer, and was 
scarcely inferior, in drawing astrongbow, : 


to his grandfather Kang-Hi, who Hoieed 
im his will, that he had bent a bow, of 
power equal to about one hundred. and 


‘fifty pounds weight. His intellectual 


were adequate to His aie sical powers : his 


imagination was very quick, and he at 
‘tained some eminence as a poet : his most 
celebrated work is an Ode on Tea. - He 
_ also composed a poem descriptive of the 


country of Moukden in Tartary, 
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Although he was so perfectly master of 
the Chinese language, ‘he nevertheless 
had a very excusable predilection in 
favour of that of his ancestors, the 
Mantchou Tartars, and took great pains 
to promulgate it. He ordered all chil- 
dren whose parents were one Tartar and 
the other Chinese, to learn the Mantchou 
sufficiently to undergo an examination in 
the two languages. | 


He was a great warrior, and made some 
important conquests. He was passion: 
ately fond of women. Being once at 
Sanchou-Fou, a a City celte et for the 
beauty of its females, he was smitten 
with the charms of a beautiful young 
Chinese, and resolved. to take her to his 
capital: the empress hung herself for 
grief. on the news of his attachment, 


A singular anecdote is related on this ù 


subject. One of his sons felt much em- 


barrassed what line of conduct to pursue 
on his mother’ s death. To go into meurn- | 
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‘ee would. be a kind of insult to his 
pe and. to omit it would be disre- 
spectful to the memory of his mother. 
His tutor advised him to wear both 
dresses at once, and in this state he 
waited upon Kien-Long, having his full 
dress over the suit of mourning. The 
emperor was irritated at it, and gave his 
son so violent a kick, that the young 
prince, after languishing:: some days, died 
in pen Menge: | 
4 Heat Hid tite had four other sons; 
buttheprime-minister, Hochoung-Taung, 
contrived to set him very much against 
them: he also in like manner prejudiced 
him against those he had after this pe- 
riod; so that he made none of his first- 
born heir to his power. He abdicated on 
the 8th of February 1796, in favour of 
his fifteenth son, or (as some say) his 
. seventeenth son. Kien-Long was then 
eighty-six years old; he lived three years 
after his retirement, and gods in February. 
41799, | 


L 
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The young prince, who still fills the 
throne by the name of Kia-King, retain- 
ed the minister during his father’s life; 
but Kien-Long had no sooner closed his 


eyes. than he caused his old favourite to 


be strangled. The sentence was passed 
on twenty charges, which Mr. Barrow 
specifies in his Voyage, and which were 
either ridiculous and frivolous, or failed 


in proof. Among other subjects of com: 


plaint, it was seated that “under pretence 
of being lame, he was carried on his way 
to and fi om the palace through the em- 
oi ’s be had Ped ama 


‘Kien-Long, of whig the annexed 


portrait is a correct likeness, wore a gown 
of brown silk, and a velvet cap surmount: 


ed by a iarge pearl. This last decoration 3 


is peculiar to the Nib and his pre- 
ae heir. IQ oN 


tiThiote emperor of China enjoys a literalls iy 
absolute power; he is accountable for his’ 


conduct to no department of the state: 


\ 


Re 
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‘but, as Mr. Barrow ingeniously observes, — 
this power is tempered by the institutions 
L'of: the ut va | 
‘The patriarchal manners of China im- 
pose on the son the duty of making 
‘solemn offerings to the manes. of his 
forefathers; a ceremony which reminds 
the emperor that the remembrance of his 
private conduct and public actions will 
be retained long after his life; that every 
year, at certain periods, his name will be 
pronounced from one extremity of the 
émpire to the other, either with respect 
and love, or with horror and execrations. 


In a word, if in this country the prince 
does enjoy unbounded authority, it is ras 
ther as the father of his subjects than as 
their lord and master. The government 
_ may be more properly termed patriarchal 
than despotic; and the name of the hun- 
dred families given to the Chinese nation 
collectively, sufficiently denotes that the 
natives consider themselves as brothers. : 
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The titles of the sovereign- of Ching — 
are, Son of Heaven, and Metter of the © 
Earth. His latter title is literally cor- 
rect, he being the owner of all the soil 
of China—the subject merely enjoys his 
land as a concession from the monarch, — 
and subject to a, rent which is paid in 
kind. 


No one can speak to him.in any other . 
than a kneeling posture, unless authorized | 
_to the contrary. The mandarins kneel, 
in like manner, before his throne, his 
clothes, and his chair of state. On pub- 
lic occasions they prostrate themselves 

mine times. No one can go through the 
grand gate of the palace © en horseback ; . 
he must dismount. | 


The foot yellow colour belongs ex- | 
clusively to the emperorand his children. 
The other princes, viceroys,.and ministers, _ 
are clad in stuff of another shade of yel- — 
low, for which the sovereign’s permission 4 
is still necessary. The mandarins in ge- — 


/ 
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neral, land even the more distant branches 
of the emperor’s family, are clothed in 
violet. The dragon with five claws, is 
again another attribute of the imperial 
power. The emperors dispatches, the 
edicts, ic public acts, are dated with the 
year of his reign, and the day of the 
moon. The imperial seal is square; it 
consists of a fine jasper of the size of 
about eight digits. None but the em- 
_peror can have a seal of this description ; ; 
those of the princes are gold ; of the vice- 
roys and mandarins a the first rank, 
silver ; and of the inferior mandarins, of _ 
brass or lead. The importance attached 

to it is infinite; of which the following | 
is an example :— 


_ À mandarin inspector, from whom a. 

mandarin of a higher class, his mortal 
enemy, had caused his seals to be stolen, | 
. was apprehensive that this loss. might in- 
volve the loss of his place, and sonar 
of his life. What did he do to effect the 
restitution of this precious object? He 
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set fire to his own dwelling-house : fee | 
night, and then, in the presence. of thé 
be. standers, saved the little casket in 
which his seals were generally deposited, 

and carried it to his enemy, entreating 
that he would take especial care of his 


à chutge, The mandarin, in his turn, ap- 
prehensive of being accused with having 
stolen the seals, was forced to replace 


them in the box; and thus, in spite of 
himself, restored tranquillity to the bids 
men he a to ruin, 


nie AS are not permitted 
to reside in China, Their stay in the | 
Capital is temporary, and limited to forty | 


days, though this term has sometimes | 


oe 


been suffered to elapse twice over. They, 
and all their retinue, travel wholly at the — 
emperor's charge. The persons attached | 
to Lord Macartney’ s embassy, from mo+ 

tives of delicacy, denied themselves many — 
articles which they wished for, because 
they were not permitted to purchase them | 
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at their private expense, gel thing 
heing que La me | 


_Ithas hoi Nu tbe. that the 
emperor alone is entitled to have his 
| palace exactly facing the south. The 
fact is, that the greater part of the pri- 
vate houses face the south, as far as it is 
practicable, as it is considered the most 
| > et dain | 


“The Reuse of x of the Chi 
nese 1s universally known; the emperor i 
4 presides, and, in the spring, ee 
some > furrows with ae own hard. | 


_ The Pre "of, € China sometimes as- 
sumes the name of Father and Mother of 
the country, The people regard him as 
a being almost divine; and many empe- 
rors have fancied themselves gods, Kang- 
Hi, after his mother’s death, ptoclaimed! 
her goddess of the Nine F lowers. 
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Kien-Long, notwithstanding his wis- a 
dom, believed that the god Fo was incar+ — 
nate in his person. He is said to have | 
been jealous of the honours which were « 
paid to the Great-Lama of Tibet: con- » 
sequently, when the Great-Lama repaired 
to his court in 1779, and a natural acci- ! 
dent deprived him of life, slander and | 
calumny went to work on the occasion, ! 
and attributed the unlooked-for death of | 
the chief of the religion of the Lamas, | 
+0 the effect of poison, | vather than to à 
| that of disease. | 3 Fat 


MANDARIN, | CHINESE LADY. 


Lib 25 Apri ite by VL. Stochdale 41 Pall Mall 


os 
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A MANDARIN, AND A FEMALE OF RANK, 
IN THEIR SUMMER FULL DRESSES, 


Sa) 
Coe 


Ms 


is, FOR 1s not ‘a Chinese Lars but. 
derived from the Por tuguese word Man- 
; dar, which signifies commander. 


nhs ee are rane whose 
situations may be changed at pleasure: 

they are chosen from every class, but 
‘those of judicature and the sword are al- 
- most always taken from the classes of 
. labourers, artificers, and traders. Services % 
rendered to the state, or personal merit, 


are the only means pees this dignity 
can be attained. 


There is but one te fatty in China which 
enjoys a kind of hereditary nobility; it 
is the family of Confucius, which has 
* been in existence above. two thousand — 
years. The lineal desceridants of that 


= 
Fa. 
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great philosopher are extinct; but a 

nephew is still in being, on whom hasw 
been conferred the title Ching-Jinto-Chi- | 
Coul, the nephew of the great man. His. 
posterity is distinguished by the honour- 
able denomination of ‘Kong. + 


The number of née throughout | | 
the whole empire is stated at 493,000 ; | 
each of whom is attached to a tributed 
for some particular administration. They 
are divided into two orders, civil and 
military ; are exempt from taxes and. 
contributions; are permitted to. borrow, | 
from the public stock, sums in. propor-. 
tion to their rank; and their salary, | ‘ 
which is moderate, i is paid six months i in. 
advance. According to Father Trigaut, - 
the highest salary is less than a HT 
crowns, ‘The smallness of their emolu-« 
ments induces them to commit every” 
species of exaction. When they go on" 
any particular mission their expenses are 
defrayed by the government. ao 
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They have the exclusive right of 


“Wearing gold-embroidered clothes. ‘Their 


costume is of two kinds, a summer and 


a winter dress: the first is put on about 
_the middle of April; the latter, which is 
trimmed with furs, about the middle of 
October. 


There are nine orders’ of mandaring, 


_distinguishable by the button, the plate, 


and the sie 


PT heh button, in the fixst +. ae is of 


ù ruby ; | in the second, of worked coral; in 


the third, i sapphire, or _ transparent 
blue stone; 52 in the fourth, of azure or 
opaque blue; a the fifth, of rock-c1 ‘ystal, 


or transparent, white: in the sixth, of a 


marine shell, or opaque white; in. the 
seventh and eighth, of gold without or- 


 nament, but variously wrought ; and | a 


the ninth, of wrought silver. 
| The emperor sometimes grants the 
mandarins the special distinction of 
° VOR. re + D 


L 


My 
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“wearing a ‘peacock’s feather in their 
hats. | | 


“Their robes are embroidered i in squares — 
both before and behind, with the figure of 

a pelican, Guinea-fowl, peacock, crane, 
pheasant, bear, swan, tiger, &c. according 
to their degrees. T bé ornament of the 
civil mandarins is uniformly — one of the 
feathered, and that of the military man- 
EA of the four- footed race. 


40° Thé° princes, viceroys, andl ministers | 
‘have the same Du only that it is 
0bnd instead of square, ak 
_ Thesé ane ise Foot for 
the irregularities of their administration ; 
“they are closely watched, but it does not | 
“prevent many of their acts of rapine and 
‘abuses of power remaining concealed and 
unpunished. ‘The missionaries, accord- 4 
ing to M. de Guignes, somewhat exag- ; 
‘gérate mandarm politeness when they“ 


ff 


ke 


| < 
» 
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state that the grandees dare not: strike. a 
he match-seller, 


Sai retinue of persons | in See is, very 
“considerable; and, as magnificence i is sup 
posed to consist more in the number than 
the outfit of the suite, the. consequence 
is, that the mandari ins are not unfrequently 
surrounded Ss servants and, guards abso- 
lutely 1 in Tag A oor die | 
The gowns. of the Chins ladies are 
+ long, extending from. the neck to 
the heels, so that the face only is un- 
covered ; their hands are always conceal- 
ed in ver y wide and long cuffs : the colour 
of their d ress may. be red, blue, or green. 


x 


| re. females of “this country are | mode- 
rately well shaped: they. bave short 
noses, small but lively eyes, good mouths, 
rosy lips, black ‘hair, and sett ears with 
pendants : © their complexion | is” ‘florid, 
their form bespeaks ¢ gaicty and freedom, 
and their features ‘are regular, They 

Men og ARE TRUE RAR AUITU 
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néarly all use paint, which is sold readye 


made, both white and rôse-coloured. 
The hands, which are commonly brown, 
form a stratige conti ‘ast os the. whiteness 
of the face. 


‘The most | eshabie’ chitin among. 


woimen of a Certain rank jis extremely 


small feet: this is accomplished by hav- 


ing them bound up, from their childhood, 
‘ina case which is never removed, and 
which impedes their growth. The village- 
girls, in some provinces, imitate this ab- 
‘surd custom. The great toe is ‘suffered 
to retain” its. natural position, but the 
others are confined, until, compressed and 


adhering to the sole of the foot, they can 


no more be separated from it. We are 
assured that this fashion did not. originate 
in ‘the absurd and tyrannical pate of 
husbands, who would reduce their wives 
to: complete inactivity, but in the example 
of a princess who voluntarily submitted 
herself to it. ‘The Tartar females do not 
accustom themselves to this mutilation. 
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Wie of them wear an ornament on. 
the head, made of brass’ or silver gilt, 
reps. the foug-hoang or pheenix | 
of the Chinese. he extended Wings 
wave gently over the front of the head-. 
dress, and the spreading tail forms an 
migretic on the middle of the head: 

The Chinese ladies live’ very mee aa 
wholly engaged in their household a 
fairs, and iow ‘to please their restart? 


they are not, however, confined quite so 


closely as 18 commonly supposed, A The 


| women,” says the younger De Guignes, 


“go and come in the streets of Pekin, with- 
out restraint; we met many of them on 
foot, and others i in open carr iages.” Thé 
. Chinese ladies who : are rich, or other He 
| of consequence, are preceded by servants. 
The facility with which they sit cross- 
legged makes room for two or three in 
the same carriage. re ae ee Ga 


+ ier nt pa Sm) 1 
RAR AR io 


The females visit entirely amongst 
_ each other ;, there is no’ society or. circle. 
a 


: as 

HT pra LS ” 
i fi .cima, ITs COSTUME, 
ia in China | to which the women are admit- 

. 5 See 2 ee 
| ted. Marriages area matter of mere con- 
bi tie 
| venience, or, to speak. wale 


RACE. a kind of bargain = 8 
étoice nor ge efus | 
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SEDAN-CHAIR OB THE PRIME MINISTER. 


ey 
Creme 
ane ne name te 


Tue prime minister, or Grand Colao, be- 
comes, in right of his office (if he were 
not so before), a mandarin of: the first 
rank. His Costume is the same as that 
of a prince of the blood : for which see 
the preceding Plate. 


This print represents thé mode of tra- 


velling i in a sedan- chair, coolis, or palan- 
au 


The ‘ministers : oF erandees alone are 
entitled to have their palanquin covered’ 


- with green cloth. They also use vehicles 
Bike cie of private persons, ‘except that’ 


they are closed in front, and that the : 


wheels ‘are placed quite behind to inake" 
the jolting ‘of the carriage: less uneasy. 


Lord Macartney was secretly instructed, 


D4 


BAG 


. He had a superb. berlin te own use; 


Re : 1 


A 


60 À |, à 18s COSTUME, ah ae 
| 7 


‘to endeavour to en at Pekin, the man: 


di 
ner in “which the carriages were hung, 


and one of the presents which he brought 
for the emperor was a Baht decor ‘ated ‘4 
with the utmost magnificence. Pe ite! 
Bs ae 
i he Chinese, who cannot bear any : 


cible dislike 6 thie er, daube: a 
mandarin, whom the ambassador took si 
into > his chariot with Je trembled, at 


| going | to o be overtur du à The most Fa + 
_inconvenience was the necessity fort the. 


coach- box being in front, and raised. | 
higher. than the seats of those within 


HT 
+ he pri sie * that his : master | 


we. PE 
1 EN made. in ie were Sy no mean 
satisfactory, and. the emperor's » _chariot 
| in a kinc amber-room, dis. . : 
regarded and con founded ‘with “other obs | 


jects of ‘infinitely inferior value, 
ih | \ , ; a8 ‘ « ; “4 

; i hs 4 lt La : 

eit "A 


pe EUX "1 see 
te À F4 
54 a p tos. 
ay ; “AND. MANUFACTURES. ot: 


rie. the previous naration, page + of sa 


the ig 4 me: 


: 


“where the powers ar i 
subject to the giriecs ca 


ove ‘ 4 vexing o° ft went ci ve con- 
ics ni ent on an vie ee apron: ans 


: La à 
he ear ly time > of t boire yo 


, ae his - ministers hae at re resent, 
> minister x was c considered i in the light. 
or a sas 


A Fe 


«minister. were looked upon as the head — 
LL and ; army) of the same mene er 


AE an LÀ 
Ve: LE nt D 
] | É R 


a oh w Li the B em sbassy ‘gited on 

. the Chinese iy a sufficient number | 
. of sedan- chairs were ‘assigned for. the. 
whole ‘retinue of ‘the ‘legation: even. 


: ra D M 

+. $ à * À Va 
ra + “a aie ? "WA . 

a | 


1 sage and friend the prince and his à of 
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the private soldiers were carried in this 
manner; but these, not liking their new. 
mode of conveyance, got out of the litters 
and induced the Chinese bearers to take 
their places in the inside, when they ear- — 
ried them in their turn. 
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CARRIAGE OF. THE KONG-TCHOU, OR OF 
THE EMPEROR'S OLDEST. DAUGHTER... 


Res 
penses) 


Tue Kong-Tchou, ‘which’ signifies the 
oldest daughter of the emperor, never 
ees out except with a numerous retinue. 
She can see, butris not seen, When she 
takes the air, either, in her carriage “Or 
Alitter,. men. Mercd with whips and long 
bamboo poles, make the passengers range | 
themselves i in ranks, and turn their baëks 
| upon the procession as à mark of respect à. 


Some have asserted that passers-by 
were also forced to turn their backs upon. 
‘the eniperor, which in Europe would be: 
‘the height of impertinence: but modérn 
travellers contradict this’ Two eunuchis 
attend at the door of the carriage, which. 
is yellow, and is not: unlike: au prison in. 


«Le 
p 6: 


64 ; “cats, trs cosrenits | i 


The emperor” s oldest son, whe ts cat 
ed Hoan-Tay-Tse, or Ago (the latter is 
a Tartar denomination), generally goes — 
out on horseback, with an immense caval- … | 
cade. On his cap is a button, composed " 
of three. golden dragons, ornamented 
with» thirteen _ pearls, and surmounted 
with one larger than the ‘rest: The 
monarch’s other ‘sons, called Hoang-Tse, 
wear the same button, except that it is 
ae by à. Abby in. place of a large 


> 


n 


Le 4 
ba AQU Ru saga 


CA] 


the carriages s of the princes. of t ie Sad, 
and of the emperor himself, are never. : 
drawn by more than one se. T he dis + 
tinction of ranks by the number oft 4 
horses toa carriage is unknown i in China. » 
It would indeed be no easy matter to 
guide a number of horses attached to a. 6 
“carriage. not unlike our tilt-carts; _ and À 
Which, most probably accounts for this | 


‘not being adopted. 


t / we 7 
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The emperor’ sd aughters are never call- 


ed to the throne, either in their own, 
or in a foreign country; for they only 
_intermar ry with t ne Chinese. The empe- 
» ror bestows them on his principal man- | 
-darins, by whom it is received as a very 
high mark of dfiactios and favour. 


7. Un $e 


ha “emperor. Tniell never not 

añ alliance by marriage with a. foreign 
princess. At the period of his accession, 
the highest personages of the country, 
awhose, daughters — are young and hand- 
some; present. them to him, that he may | 
choose a wife from among them. The 
family on whom the PER falls acquires | 

| “great honour. ind credit by it. The num- 
~ “ber of his. wives is unlimited; but. the 
+ reigning wife, termed Hoang-Heou, has 
in atives. va Li 


Fr ‘ri 
‘ 


The emperor's women, close Mt up 
in great numbers in a seraglio, hold no 
. communication with ‘the world, and — 
4 Jay | be said to have no. ‘idea of it, 


Ab 


ie | de ITS cosrums, i, 


.The son of Sir George Staunto: 
+ has now acceded to the title), the chief "1 
personage of Earl Macartney’s suite, it. j 


‘cannot marry again, however high the 
+ rank of the suitor may be. They are q 


a 


ebeRt ‘ceremonies | “behind Lite wage, 4 
where they can see without being seen. | 
1 “(who 


appears, attracted the notice of these 
ladies; they desired to see him nearer, 
and he was accordingly. so placed that 


| aed could look antes ee their leisure. 


Some of ithe emperors, willing to gra- 


4 tity the curiosity of their wives, who 


wished to know the interior arrangement “4 
of the capital, built within the parks of 

Ge-Hol and Yuen-Ming-Yuen, some mi- A 
niature towns, containing, on a small 4 
scale, the most prominent Ras of the 1 


streets: of Pekin. + F ab Se 


x Me 


Fafhen à an emperor di his - vitae 


taken to a ears er. aire Loe re 
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Chastity, where they endeavour to divert 
their perpetual imprisonment by such 
amusements and fêtes as their situation 


admits of. 


LE As À , 
my 4 | Li: L 
« + | ¥ j i wail À 


+... Oy ou ITS. count ye 


ne / 
ay a a si J La 
, Fa pi de Ka tai i ET ae 1 ae 
em " | 
à 


à A MANDARIN, OF D OR 
GOING TO COURT I IN HIS FULL DRI 


selves, being obliged tor eport upon them 
ier rank. _ The go- 
vernors of towns refer to the Tou-T Euing = 
. Tse, or treasurer-general of their district, 


À Le | of the capital. The'Taong-Yout of vice- 


dés ‘than! the. Fou fuen, 


i A of ‘ 
Me ay > “Toy, who is high 


Mach and has the administration of two or three 


ase 


War 


ih provinces, 1s subject to the same tribu- 


oe | justice a"... | 7 be vg 
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; #, if rn ps | Bi . 
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4 Bi, to ‘edd on ahi of consequence “Kens 


+ nals; but his post is of such importance, _ 
4 f état he cannot be removed from it, ex- 
de À ie ept by. being made minister of state, or ; 
. 3 "president of one of the high courts. of = 


a 
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MAND ARIN 
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We have already given the honorary vs 
marks which distinguish the mandarins, — 
“not only from dhe multitude, but from | 
those of a different rank. They are m 
édit very jealous of: their rights and 
prerogatives ; they are only spoken to in 
_akneeling posture. They go out attended 
by all the officers of thei r court. “At the © 
head of the retinue are two officers of the 
police, with long flat bamboo sticks for 
inflicting the bastide men who beat 
Joos, or copper basins, a kind of Chinese 
drum, which produces an extremely 
hoarse sound; executioners with chains, 

_ whips, and seymetars, also form part of 
the suite. Next come the parasol-, stan- 
dard-, and other bearers of the marks pa 
dignity: ‘peculiar to the mandarin. His. 
litter is preceded by horse soldiers, ante, 


is borne by four men, surrounded with n* - 


sorvatits and infantry, The palanquins. ic 
are either carried by four men, as in the. 


“annexed Plate, or i between two, 
horses or mules. ‘ 


if " ” ah, ME, 


00 ae cs, ITS COSTUME, 
aa’ Horses. are esteemed. a great luxury m 


~ China,’ and are very uncommon. | M de … 
Guignes estimates the whole number of: 
those. who keep saddle-horses at, only : 
249, 000. The hoïses are small, not hand- 

| sue and far fro om seems in their paces. - 


The M ondaciin of. Pekin, who. sleet 

the habit of riding, prefer mules, ‘because : 
their keep is less expensive than that of. 

the horse, and cheep pers SREB better. ¥ 

TT a are wild Pa à in T lack vipighs 

vary both in gait and make from the do- 
_ mestic mules. The Tar tars eat their flesh — 
“as food. iin: the western part of. the em-. 
a” PhE are camels. and, wild ae The _ 
e pes nd when 


ee 2 nd 
oe then meet any doiestiated | horses, sur | 


i | in as the purp p 
© them EE: où hé se: : 
4) _scarcelye ever tire, and are Fe Le 


CHINESE SOLDIERS. 


Lh £25 Aprir8e. by 11 Stockdale 2 Fall Mall 
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A SOLDIER “BEATING “THE EVENING 


“WATCH ~ ON A BAMBOO CYLINDER— 
AND A SOLDIER CARRYING THE LAN- 


TERN BEFORE THÉ OFFICER | OF THE 4 


+ tags tait Se RT FT TANT a 
4) sit ui ap à Se 3 Be FR LR 07 Pod os O30 Be 
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Tus city gates, and the barriers at the 
_end ‘of each street, are caréfully closed 
Nat night-fally | No: ‘one’ of any respecta- 

_ bility is to be seed in'the streets thr ough- 
out the night. They are filled with 
= - paroles, who 6'carry in their left hand a 


. Dar puni on which x 
h as a a of the 


homsoever hae meet in t hei 
Vand if nie receive satisfactory an 

ae them! pass : ‘through a wicket’ fixed: 

, Fa ms wee carry * Janitor ‘ns. 


ce 


= 
yd > Ji 
Bog. ua dt: L + 


‘ 
5 Le 
TA. . 


Te Fe cum KES: costumr, 


which are Inscribed their names, and 
those of the posts theÿ belong to. 


The piece of wood, or hollow hinaliogs 
is sometimes, instead of being cylindrical, 
shaped like a fish, two. tent and a half 
long by six inches i in diameter.—It was 
some time, says Mr. Barrow, before we 
could aecustom ourselves to the noise of © 
these cylinders, which, for many SY a 
le our sleeping. oe 

“The officers who go. the ds are us. 
quently mounted on: asses, preceded by & & 
soldiek witha Aaah: Na eRe 0 


à | The police 18 Au En br pe 
| this protection; the master of every tenth; 
house is obliged. to keep. watch for the : 
maintenance of good order, cus th make 
his servants. mount guard. cid Toray : 


The Chinese e dote day into to twelve | 


à hours: : the first beginning | at our eleven 
o ‘clock, at. night, and) grdes at. a 


PTE ie 
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10 clock in the afternoon. | Every hour is 
divided into two poenchy, or half-hours, 
“and each: poenchy: into goer quarters, 
speniionci oe 7 | 
CT he ee hours are gine fier: dif. 
ferent animals, as follows: the rat, OX, 
tiger, hare, dragon, serpent, horse, sheep, 
“ape, hen, dog, ‘and Pigs 


(: FRE night j is divided into five watches ; 
“the first of which is announced at the 
different military stations, by a stroke on 
"the drum or loo; the second By two 
strokes, and so on. a | 


“In noie world there is not pérhaps 
‘a country where’ lanterns are so much in 
“use’as-in China; nor where so much va- 
‘riety, art, and elegance are ‘displayed i in. 
“making them. It is perfectly reasonable 
for fe: soldiers on guard to carry a Jan- 
‘tern with them in their rounds; but what 
is very singular, and seems tr uly absurd, 
is, that in their military evolutions they 
car ry it likewise, Instead of arms. 


ae 
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We arrived before Tong-T'chang-Fou, 4 
says Mr: Barrow, in the evening ; the 
soldiers, who were drawn up>in line, 
each drew from under his coat a superb 
lighted lantern, with which they gent 
through a kind of exercise. - 
The Chats Feast, + dito is 
observed every year at a fixed. period. 
The whole empire is illuminated from. 
one extremity to the other, and, in all the 
various modes, which. imagination — can 
suggest. à a 


Lae s 
Lx | 


The lanterns are frequently made of 
transparent paper, or gauze, but more! 
often of horn, so fine, so pellucid, that, 
foreigners, at first sight, suppose them to. 
be glass. “Each lantern consists of a 
single piece | of horn, the jomings . in: 
which are, from their. nicety. in amalga-" 
mating them by softening them in he 
_water, not to bexdistinguished.. cf 
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TARTAR SOLDIERS GOING TO MOUNT 
GUARD AT THE PALACE GATES. 


4 


Peat 
SS 


A cconne to the notes given to Lord 
~ Macar tney by the mandarin Van- Ta-Gin, 
‘the Chinese army amounts to a waiter: 
lie eight hundred thousand horse; 
but. this may be the nominal strength, 
supposing every regiment to be full, and 
not the effective rank and file. M. de 
‘Guignes, the” ‘younger, reckons tie Tice: 
- fantry y at six hundred thousand, of which 
“ninety-five thousand are Tartars; and the 
| ey at two hundred. and forty-two 
thousand; which is very, strong , Consider- 
ing the few horses which C bite produces, 
and the difficulty of 1 ape ting g.them from , 
abroad, Sn ee ec ae 


Th Tartar ‘troops : are distet fio om à the : 
Cc hinese: the former are under their 6 Own 
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‘general; while the latter are dispersed 


throughout the cities, forts, 4 and guard-~ 


posts of every province. * "ans, 

“Among the Tartars, the highest mili- 
tary officer is the Tsiang-Kiun; he has the 

‘immediate command of three thousand — 


* 


Pr 


men, and has two Tou-Tong under him, — ; 


each of whom has the command of one. 
thousand. The Tou-Tong of the left, * 


ranks highest ; the leftamong the Tar tars 


being the post of honour. 


a + 


The highest provincia military officer | 
of the Chinese is the T y-Tou; he has five © 


“ 


PT, Un ti 


 thousand men under him, one thousand 
- of which are cavalry. The Tchong-Kiun, - 
or lieutenant-general, ‘commands three 9 


thousand ; and six Tzong-Ping underhim, * 
] 


commanding three thousand each. a 


As China is in a state a ae : 


_ peace, the soldier's life is subject to very — 


little danger; it is rather lucrative too, à 


and is cherdfare desirable. The Chinese | 


+ 
| 
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_soldiers are enrolled in their provinces, 
and attached to the corps which are re- 
sident there. The Tartar male Chilired 
are all born soldiers : enrolled under eight | 
banners, they possess the territories at- 
- tached to them; but being merely tenants, 
they can only dispose of them in favour. 
of some of the same family. 


The soldier is his own master in China, 

_ except during the period of exercise, | 
which is at the time of the new nioons, _ 
and from being present at which 
_ foreigners are strictly prohibited. 


Lord Macartney and his suite had some 
opportunity of forming an opinion of the 
state of the troops, as they received 
military honours on their way. Mr. 

~ Barrow says that what he saw were very . 
ill disciplined. | In hot weather, the sol- 
diers were more disposed to use their 
fans than their firelocks. They were 
sometimes drawn up in line, and knelt 
_ before the ambassador. Their parade 
VOL. I I, | ale 
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M seems better pra. to: thea- x 


trical PE rs a to eS. men. 


Sh ait “ 


Their cities petlécontale ‘satin ‘Boots; 
and fans, formed a singular contrast to 
the variety and meanness of their private 
employments: and situations. swe uni- 
form varies iii: . different provinces. 


In war-time, the soldier’ receives, ‘he- 
sides his customary pay, six months’ in 
_ advance, and’ the government’ gives his 
- family part of his pay for their subsist! 
ence. The pay of a foot soldier is about 


185. 4d, per month, and that of the ca- 


| ay ld 17s. 6d. 


The Choc military are punished by À 


; being | beaten with a bamboo, and the 
ne Tartars are flog gsed with a awhip. 


ik’ 


i Amps the Tartar soldiers who mount i 


_ guard at ‘the palace, some have to bring 


engines: in case of fire ; others tools, such 


\ 4 # es 
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as rakes, pick-axes, &c,.to clean and re- 
pair the roads which the emperor travels 
to go to Pekin, or to return to Hai- 
Tien. fealty 


EBS 


a Lge and a 
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WATER-CART tot THE IMPERIAL 
hi FAMILY. 


see 
NS AN 


Very large tin vessels of a cubical form, 
and hen fit to each other, are used for 
conveying water to the palace, for the em- 
-peror and his family, These are as con- 


venient as our water-car ts, and preferable, 
as it is not requisite to pour the water 
from one to another. Very great atten- 


tion is paid to taking the water from that 
part of the stream which i is the clearest. 
The carts” are followed by eunuchs and 
x confidential officers, who never lose sight 
of them. The least neglect in what re- 


lates to the daily congumption of the em 
I. ee) would be liable to very 


My a 


In the bel palace : are mandarin 
| EVE ors, whose respective functions are 
à particularly M oe ee milk, 

pel bread, &c. &c. 
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A TARTAR WOMAN AND CHILD. 


Tus Tartars having, from n this first i in vas 
sion, evinced the gréatest contempt for 
most of the customs of the conquered, 
it is not to be wondered at that their fes 
males should have rejected the fashions 


of the Chinese women; particularly that 


= 


\ 


of having small foot They not only | 


give their foot its natural. length, but 
even add to it by a long Curl shoe, 
which the Chinese, in derision, call Tartar 
junks, from the resemblance they bear to 


those vessels, The upper covering of 


their shoes is commonly of. eabroidersd 
satin, and the sole of paper or cloth, 
doubled to the phe ag of an inch, 


The Martar women take a frank and 
confident look; they appear willingly 
in public, and are met jn great num- 

E 3 à 
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‘bers in the streets of Pekin. They somes 
times walk, and sometimes ride on horse- 
-back,: sitting, not aside, i in the manner of 
; Daglish Jadies, b ut across like men. 
t q ik | gowns which reach 4 
À mi hair i is fastened up , — 
and panel on au sides, nearly in the 
Chinese n manner. . though they useas 
much paint, red and: hite, as the Chinese, : 
it may easily be seen that their com |! 


plexion is naturally. finer, ah 


+ They, almost athe ornament their hair | 
1 with flowers. The custom of smoking, 
_ and sometimes of chewing: betel, makes 


#1 their teeth. ale pS SUPER ARE 
eg: # ‘6 : ihe ee ral Ne ee 
“They generally have a piece of wove 

Silk, which serves: instead of a shift, over 
which i Is a, vest, and large silk drawers, | 

> which i in winter are trimmed with fur; di 
~, above this vest again is a long sati ps 
, with an elegant birt td the waist. 
~ A fine tape’ is one of their characteris- 


tics of beauty. 


s RS ee an ae ae eg i | 


TARTAR WOMAN & CHILD, 


Fuh 4 May 1812, bv IL Siochdale, gz Pall Mail 
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They still further differ from the wo- 
men of China, as the latter suffer their 
nails to grow, and only retain sufficient 
of their eyebrows, to form a very. thin 
arch. 


” 


(Aer 


The men Gia take nat with the 


women in the uncomfortable, vanity of. 


_ suffering their nails to grow, for the pur- 
pose of bete that they can live with- 
out manual labour. The opulent, the 
learned, and the mandarins, usually let 
the nails of the left hand grow. 


(M. de. Cuienes) saw the baad of. 2. 


Chinese physician, whose longest nail 
was twelve inches and a half, and the 


others nine and ten inches ; for the pure. a 
pose. of obtaining this singular. species ae’ 
gratification, he had been obliged to keep 


his fingers constan thy in small bamboo ve 
cases. LES A CT ARTE Dar RE me à Po ." 
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THE GRAND LAMA IN HIS FULL DRESS, 
AND LAMA OF THE TARTAR BANNERS. ' 


TRANS 


Tue nufnber of. Fr or Bonzes, who 
reside within the Chinese empire, may 
amount to a million. They are divided_ 

into two ‘classes —the Tao-Tse, or dis: 
ciples of Lao-Kiun, and the Ho- Chang, or 
priests of Fo. Itshould be observed, that 

the religion of Fo, in China, is similar to 

that of Bouddha in Tibet. The history and - 
attributes of this deity are also nearly the 
same as those of the Amida of Japan, 
aa and. the gods ‘worshipped under various 
a ‘ names, at Siam, a t Peg guy and m Eo é king! 
li dom of Ava. AD | | 


Bed: “The Tar tars, with ho the worship of 
be ne is still more prevalent than with the 
|. Chinese, give their priests the name of 
Lamas. © The chief of this hierarchy is 

4 
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GRAND LAMA. LAMA Of the Banners 


Lib". May rite by IL Stocedale, gt Pall Malt 
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the Dalai-Lama of Tibet, who is not 
only the head of the religion, and the 
visible representative of the Divinity, 
like the Pope in the Romish church, but 
a pretended god immortal D orme 


The people: are persuaded : that the 
Lama never dies, and that he merely 
changes his corporeal residence. The - 
eae is no sooner dead, or, according to 
their belief, God has scarcely withdrawn 
himself from. the veneration of men, as. 
a punishment for their crimes, than the: 
priests. pretend to have discovered, by 
certain signs, an infant,in whom the soul 
of the eternal. Lama has vouchsafed to in- 
corporate itself. This child is sometimes: 
several years of age, and is instructed i in 
his part; but the choice gener ally. falls Ol 
a. new-born infant "2 A si 


st ee 


The discovery of the precious babe i isi 
no socner made, than the priests install 
him in the palace, iender him the same: 
{ honours as the deceased, and ‘Rerlians 
erst oe ee ote 


( 
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different traits in the lives of his prede- 
cessots, that he has always: existed, and 
has only undergone an actual metempsy- 
-chosis.. It has 
the historical sketch, to what circum- 
stances the introduction of. the Tibetan 
“wor ship. into China was ere 


ei 


| upon “it are the most + favoure ss a pos- 
sess: the richest and most ‘magnificent 
temples. Some of these bditiees. contain. 
five hundred gilt statues, larger than 


rs copes either idols or “deceased be 


t 


persuade even himself, by a repetition of 


Be st er depend + two ic of — same ; 4 
be are likewise yellows ‘the 8 shoe — 


been already shewn in 


Lab Mar 1822. by LL Stoctotate, 41 Pall Mall 
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is terminated by a narrow epee lace on 
the seams. > tat oe orfir 0er 
M ae ÿ hi. - = + 


al he other: figure represents a simple 
és of one of. the eight Tartar banners. 
A plain yellow robe, red girdle, and boots, 
and a kind of hat of yellow silk,, com~ 
pose his whole à Ra 
The emperor | er Tone was: compli- 
mented, in the sixteenth year of his rei en, 
by the Grand Lama of Tibet, who repaired 
to Pekin with a numerous retinue.” He 
was received with great honours, and he 
‘distributed to the people many thousand. 
impressions of his hand, traced by him. 
self on leavés of paper, by leaning upon 1G, a si 
with his hand, which was previously im- ae 
pregnated with a yellow tint. 
* died there of the impr 


wile. soon ” us 


x an 
Se 


| M" of Tibet, an ie ate fe . A 
nosing g solemnity. 
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The college of priests was not long in 
discovering an infant at the breast, in 
which the deceased pontiff was incarnate. 
He was proclaimed the true Grand Lama; 
he was a mere infant, and could not speak, 
when, in 1783, the English. sent the 
- famous émbassy to him under Samuel, 
now General Turner; who published an 
interesting account of it in 1800. 
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A TARTAR WOMAN MAKING A TSI, OR 

SACRIFICING TO THE SPIRIT OF THE 

DOOR TO PREVENT MISFORTUNE FROM 
. ENTERING HER HOUSE. | 


= RR 
- ge 


à Âxrnouen the religion of the prince is | 
the religion of Fo, or of Bouddha, it is, not- 

_ withstanding, neither exclusive, nor even. 
| the most prevalent. Every mode of wor- 
ship is tolerated; and to this may be at- 
tributed the reception, which many em- 

. ‘perors have given to the French mission: 
aries. . 


æ 


The religion of Confucius is pure 


#4 
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The people, generally, adopt the systenr 
of the transmigration of souls; whence. 
arose the trick of the two bonzes who 
_ one day kneeled before two fowls, which 
they made a poor countrywoman give to: 
them, under the pretence that they re- 
cognized them as. animated by the souls 
of two of their relativ es... ek ng 

The priests of Fo, iieetbose of the sect 
of Lao-Kiun, have contrived -to. plunge 
and to keep the people in éndless super= 
-stition.. Such is the sacrifice TORRES 
in the annexed Plate—a Tartar woman is 
about to adore a small altar, on which are 
two lighted tapers, burning, in a kind of 
perfume-pan, leaves of gold and silver” 
paper. This ceremony commonly takes 
place at the time of the new and full 


moon... The sacrifice i is made to the Spirit 
of the Door, a kind of housel ol 
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A BONZE WHO HAS MADE A VOW TO: 
GO A CERTAIN NUMBER OF MILES ON 
_ ALL-FOURS. 


if 


Tuer are no postures, however ‘uneasy, 
no sufferings, however exquisite, to 
which the Ban zes will not devote them- 
selves to excite the charity of passers 
by. China abounds with them as much 
as India. Some thrust long needles into. 
their cheeks, and will not pull them out 
until they have received a contribution. 
_ Others condemn themselves to drag a, 
heavy chain during their ‘whole lives. 
Others again, as in the accompanying 


5 representation, make = a vow to” crawl 


* on all-fours, with a saddle on their : 
‘ backs: and bridle in their mouths, for — 
nine or twelve miles, and agi hoe ys 1 


more, | Pa: AE" 
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Father Amyot makes a severe, but not 


an unjust criticism on one of our most 
celebrated writers. He says, : 


‘The Erostratus of Geneva, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, would have attached: 
less blame to China, had he been aware 
that the sublime philosophy of idolatry 
produced some geniuses superior, in all 


the prerogatives, to the original state of 
man. As Europe still adheres to the ab-. 


surd notions of prudence and decorum, 
which, as he has very properly observed, 
are absolutely derogatory to primitive 
right, we have not. ventured to describe 


many other things which would mate- 


rially strengthen his discoveries, &c.” 


The fact is, that Rousseau,.in his Emi- 
lius, asserts that man, in his natural 


state,, could. aud must go on all-fours, al- _ 
though this assertion is contradicted. not — 
only by sound reason, but likewise by | 


anatomy. Moukeys, which stand erect 
| like men, cannot retain that position long: 


% 


a 
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without being fatigued. The length of 
our legs and thighs, and particularly the 
manner in which the occiput, or hinder 
part of the scuil, is set into the spine of 


_the back, prevent our going on all-fours 


without serious inconvenience. 


Father Lacomte mentions a mortifica- 
tion which one of these fanatics imposed 
on himself equally strange and torturing. 
He saw in the middle of a village, a 
young bonze, mild, affable, and unassum- 
ing, sitting upright in an iron chair, the 
inside of which was stuck full of sharp 
nails, which prevented his resting him- 
self except at the cost of severe lacera- 
tion; two porters were drageing him 
from house to house. “ You see,” said he, 
“Tam in this situation for the good of 


_ your souls; nor shall I quit it until all 


the nails, above two thousand, with which 
it is stuck, have been purchased, Every 
nail,” added he, “ will cost you sixpence : 
it will, you may be assured, be a source of 
blessing to your families: pray take one. 
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THE PALACE OF YUEN-MING-YUEN. 


Tur palace of Yuen-Ming-Yuen, or the 
autumnal palace of the emperor of China, 
is at some distance from Pekin, and be» 
yond the great town of Hai-Tien. 


The gardens are surrounded: by: walls, 
and are at least twelve miles in circum-. 
ference. The English ambassador and 
his suite. were admitted into one part 
of the park only. ‘To the Dutch ambas- 
sadors, who were there two years after- 
wards, the mandarins apologized for not 
shewing them, as the buildings were not 
worth seeing, and were wpe much out of 
repair. i. | 

The gardens are said to contain thirty 
distinct palaces, with the out-buildings 
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to each, for the emperors principal of — 


ficers, domestics, and workmen. 


These assemblages of edifices, which 
* the Chinese honour with the appellation — 


of palaces, are more remarkable for the 
number than the magnificence and archi- 


tectural taste of the buildings. The 
greater part of the out-offices are nothing — 


more than cottages. The palace in which 
the emperor resides, and the great hall 


of audience, would not be very unlike à 
barn, were they despoiled of the gold and — 
elegant varnish which covers all ae 


wood-work. 


The seni iat hall of audience of of 


Yuk Min g-Yuen, i is raised about four feet 


higher than the level of the court-yard ; 
a cle of large wooden pillars sur- 


rounds the whole building, ae ake 


the roof. 


. A second range of columns placed 


withinside and opposite to the former, 
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composes the wall of ‘the hall, The ins : 


terval between the columns is filled, to 
the height of six feet, with brick and 
cement, and above that are lattices, co- 
vered with oiled paper; they are open on 


_court-days. The pillars are without ca- 


pitals. 

The hall is one hundred and ten feet 
long, by forty-four wide, and twenty 
high. The throne is at the bottom; it 


is made of red wood, not unlike ma- 


_hogany. 


The ceiling is painted in circles, 


Squares, and polygons variously colour- 


3 


ed; the floor is chequered, and of grey 


. marble. The only furniture or ornament 


visible in the. hall are two copper cym- 
bals, four antique china vases, four 
volumes. of Are and an alg 
penelieh, table-clock. 


The emperor’ s apartments are in gene- 
ral composed of a great number of 


. J 
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small rooms very simply furnished ; with 1 
the exception of a cabinet named Heaven, 4 
the walls of which are covered with | 
paper flowers : all the RAF En are of — 
ao sil i ay a 


In the garden is a river ich forms 
cascades, cae ponds containing gold fish, 
which, it is now wellknown, are originally À 
from this country, and attain a length | 
exceeding a foot. The gardens are Ore 
that description which ew been been | 
successfully imitated in England; the | 
walks are not regular; on the contrary, “ | 
great care has been taken to obviate the | q 
À Le HS aoe | ee the ene HA | 

1 v4 Ag à SR 

To: revert to the goldfish though the : 
in of those kept in Europe is slow, + 
they are the most temperate animals which © 
live, taking scarcely any nourishment : 1 
they will do without food for a month | 
| together, if they have fresh water every 
two: or three aye: ; eee subsist € on rik 
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A YOUNG LICENTIATE RIDING THROUGH 


‘THE STREETS. WITH THE MARKS OF 
HIS NEW RANK. — 


eae) 
pee 


Tue attention which the Chinese govern- | 


ment pays to the Subject of AU 18 


truly paternal: there are few villages © 


without a school. From five years of 


age, the children begin to learn the cha-_ 
racters of the Chinese language, which 
are so numerous and so complicated, that. - 


a man’s whole life seems scarcely long 


enough to acquire the knowledge of. 4 


reading and writing it. 


It seems die the Cho teach nothing 
more than the elements of writing ; pa- 


rents who wish their children to havea | 
more finished education, place them in — 


colleges at their own expense; there they. | 


ke go through a course of studies, and à suce : 
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cessively attain to three degrees, which 
correspond with those of the Europeanuni- 
versities; namely, bachelors, licentiates, 
and docters. These degrees are not con- 
ferred without numerous and strict 
-éxaminations.. 


_ The class of letters holds, in some re- 
spect, the first rank in the Chinese em- 
pire: it is that class which supplies masters 
for instruction, ministers for adininistra- 
tion, and magistrates for government. AIT 
literary men ate accounted noble, and are 
free from taxes. 7 

So minute is the plan of education, 
that it occupies thirty years of close ap-* 
plication, and absorbs all that time in 
which the wanderings of the mind are 
miost to be apprehended, 


Vase a pupil attains the rank of licen- 
tiate, it is a day of rejoicing and bappi- 
ness to the whole family; his parents 
_ overwhelm him with caresses: the present 
VOL, L E 
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of etiquette is a lamb, which is Hroweht 
te = alive with great GERS Q 


The new Hicenttiate; or doctor, usually 
sets apart three days for riding about the 


Mas 


-streets to pay visits; he is preceded by 


youths carrying banners, on pren are: it 


inscribed the marks of his new Far 

It is not, however, that ae : reign oe 
“science 15 extensive and profound among 
_ the Chinese; their whole knowledge is, 


for the most part, confined to their own 


language, with a smattering of the policy 
and history of their country. _ ‘They are 
» perfectly ignorant of the geography and 
… history” of other. nations, and study no 


_ branch of physic. © Their notions of the : 
medical art are replete with error and ri-. 


* diculous superstition. They consider the 
study of anatomy criminal, because they 
are afraid of defiling themselves by. the 
dissection of bodies, rant they have made 


ta 
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so little proficiency in sur gery, that if,as 


» 


Mr. Barrow says, the PE emperor of 
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China were to break his leg, he might 
think himself fortunate i in meeting with 
some young European apprentice to set 


ut for him. lies 


It is not to be Hill ton any unwil- 
lingness on ‘the part of the Chinese to re-- 


wen merit, that they have so.few well-in- 


formed people amongst them. À priest of 


the sect of Tao-Tse made himself so dear 
to the emperor Kang-Hi by his talents i 111 


chemistry. and magic, that he was pro." 
claimed after his Heath God and Lord of 


Heaven, and of the Sun, Maer. and Stars. 


I should, however, observe, that the word . 
God, which » transcribe from the works © 
of the missionaries, would be more cor’ — 


fees 5 the Latin Deus, that, 
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‘CHINESE IMPLEMENTS OF WAR, 


: Pi 


| 


me implements | of war delineated in the 
annexed print are a cannon’ and culve- 
x rines. v | 4 ¢ ñ de < 


ait 


BY 4 ~ an LA 
Kor À by: 


F 


| The D alba 18 of ent irom, mount- 
ved on à Wooden stock; the but-end is 
small and almost pointed ; the touch- hole 


“is covered with a copper plate which 
moves aside horizontally. The gun is : 
not discharged by the stroke. of a flint,. 


but by a match, placed in amanner some- 


“what similar to that of our antique mus- 


_olkets. Every. soldier has a number of 

‘these matches, in a leather bag, attached 
to his gun. In making use of the , gun It 
is generally rested on two. iron spikes. 


The cartouch-box is a kind of pocket « of 
black cloth painted with oil ‘paint, and 


. which contains the balls. - 


* 
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The shields of the soldiers, who are 


armed with sabres, are made of satin, ane 


row- and sabre-proof, but not musket- 
proof; their diameter is two feet, and 
their weight eight pounds. hig, 
The quiver contains several rows of 
arrows, each of a different shape. The — 
most singular are those, the points of 
which are armed with another arrow, and 
those whose points ‘are slit, so as to re- 
ceive a letter. This is the method 
adopted for corresponding with the 
enemy, in a besieged town, to evade the 


vente of the governor and his officer Su 


The Sanath Of a haw is ste 


by the weight requisite to bend it. The 


weakest used by the army is eighty-four, # 
and the strongest one hundred pounds 


2 weight. The bow, before it is pulled, 


forms a half-cirele. It is drawn i in the 
reverse way. An opinion may here be 
formed of the corporal strength neces- 
sary in Chinese ‘soldiers, and in the 


‘+3 
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archers of the ancients. | The pe oc 
of modern fire-arms has produced. the 


impor tant result of rendering individual 
strength of little consequence in the day _ 
of battle. Every European soldier, suf- 


ficiently strong to bear the recoil of his 


firelock, is as capable of using it with 
effect, as the most robust; in our modern 
‘armies, it is rather soundness of constitu- 
tion, and being inured to fatigue and pri- 


vations, than muscular strength, which 
constitutes real soldiers. “i 


arts a 4 DR À 


- The shart of the arrow is nf fir, some- 


times a reed, and always well made. 


of the thickness of a small goose-quill, 
is made of twisted silk thread: is, with 


| leather in the, centre where the € arrow 


comes. 


* The point is sharp and j in the form. of a 
lozenge. The bow is made of hard 

elastic wood strengthened by buffalo 
. ‘horn. 7 ‘The. combination of wood and 
: horn increases its elasticity. The string 
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The Chinese soldiers sometimes shoot 
fish with an arrow very cleverly. The 


arrow is fastened to the bow with pack- 


thread, to prevent its being lost, pod “ls ‘0 
to draw out i fish when struck. 


In fottined Mates they Fake use of 
bows which can only be bent by 


machines, and which. carry numerous ar- 
rows to an inconceivable distance, 


The Chinese were Eten the cannôn- 


foundry by the missionaries. Their 
pieces of artillery are made nearly on the 


model of the bottom — representation in 
the engraving. The second, after the 


style of the old Chinese cannon, is a cul 
-verine composed of three or four bands 


of wrought i iron, combined with hoops of 


we ce and mounted on a frame. 


ys An 


“The first i isa ee iron tube wider than 
a musket barrel, and which throws balls 
to a proportionate distance. | 


F &. 
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The Jesuits Schaal. and Verbiest in- 
structed the Chinese in the European art 


of casting artillery, at least, according 


to the practice which prevailed at the be- 
ginning 6f the last century, and which 
he been since brought to great perfec- 


tion; though the Chinese do not seem to 
wie ane any. progress in the art.» On. 


public enter itainments, or when they wish 


to compliment, pers ons of great conse= 


quence, they do not discharge artillery, 


~ but powder-boxes ; they area kind of pe- 
. “tard or pistoly stuck perpendicularly into 
- the ground. Mr. Barrow mentions, that 


the concen who fire these petards are so 


2 frightened at them, that they no not ap- 


ply the match directly to them, but by 
means of a train, which communicates 


st froi om one box to another. 
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MANNER OF TRAVELLING IN A BARROW. : 
a. WITH ONE WHEEL. 


4h 


Œrus a A Ca vellit 
sant and less da c 
palanquin with two bear ers: 
men were to fall, mike wheel ald still 
support this- light carriage. ~ It is not the 
Chinese, but the. fi artar women who tra- 


vel in this way. 


At Pekin is a great number of car-. 
riages for hire, drawn 207. one horse ; 
but: as has been already ee from | 


ci not being hung on springs, their motion . 


is very un and unpleasant ; although, 


for the purpose of lessening this He | 


tion, the wheels are placed as far back as. 
possil AN. 2 
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These hired carriages are convex at 
top, lined within an haut with thick 
blue cloth, and furnished with black 
cushions ; many of them are close in 
front, with a door at ‘the side, but they 
are more frequently oe 
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MAKOMETAN WOMAN & SON. 
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A MAHOMETAN WOMAN WITH HER 
SON, TO WHOM SHE IS SHEWING A 
TOV ah | 


Ere 
nent, 


Mavr centuries ‘Jina Binpsed since the 
_ Mahometans introduced themselves into 
China ; the missionaries assert that it was. 
the year599 after. Jesus Christ ; ‘but M.-de. 
Guignes very successfully overthrows. 
this assertion, as, at that period, Mahomet. 
was not born. They were permitted to 
remain a long time perfectly unmolested, 
because they gave themselves little. 
trouble to eae proselytes, and only 
| ‘multiplied by the alliances which they 
| contracted... Some. of” them who were 


F “well versed in mathematical knowledge, 


were sent for to court, and entrusted 
with the management of the calendar; 
they then became more ambitious, and 
not only collected and brought up in. 
their own. faith, the wretched infants — 

un G 
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whom the barbarity of their | pa- 
rents exposed in the streets and high- 
ways, but they kidnapped, and even pur- 


chased, some do. a mort y considera 
tion. MT: - HAL AE 


- We are assured that, during a period 
of famine which desolated che province 
_of Canton, they bought above ten thoue 


sand children; they married, and obtained 
for. them é consider ible 


ab] territory, whereon 
small Mahometan towns were ere long 
RASHES with: mosques and priests, 

Late emperors have bornes the e 
Mahometans as untractable and rebellious 
subjects; and the greater part of | their 
mosques have been either destroyed Or à 
abandoned. In 1785 and 1784, the eme ie 
“peror Kien-Long carried on a war, a à di 
which above one hundred thousand Ma : 
homietans perished. 4 

Se scckily any individuals ‘af es reli= 
gion now remain, cate in the tributary 
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countries, situate from the extremity of 
Chen-Sy to Yreuen and Ily in Tartary. 
The Chinese give them the appellation of 
Hoey; they are divided into three classes, 


“which are. Sot eae by LÉ (us 
bans. 


ï hose of the sie ds wéar'a red tur- 
ban in the form. of. a sugar-loaf, whence 
they are termed Hong-Mao- “Hoey-Tse, 
that 1 is, red- as Musulmans. 
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Those of the wecenial fate or white: 


cap Mussülmans, are therefore erred 
ath i H oa ok G 


7 Those of the third aw wear a turban, 
_ or rather a piece’ of cloth, which wraps 
round. the head, and they are from that 
denominated Tchan-T eon-Hoey, or Mus- 
sulmans with their “ie bound up. 4 
or 

Other ata devi had found 
their way to China before the Mussul- 
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mans; it is said, during thé Han dynasty, 
which commenced its reign 206 years: 
before Christ. At first, they were a great 
number of families, but they have abhi 
decreased. These families marry solely, 
with each other, neither intermixing 
with the Mahometans nor Chinese. 

Duhalde asser ts s that shee ews aie no 
synag ogue, . except in Cai-Foang, the 
| cefjtal of the Lure of Ho-Nan.. 


Mr. Baroy says ee in of these: 
Jews abjure the religion of Moses, and‘ 
succeed ‘to the sen stations; he adds 
also, that very al of them, the rabbis. 
| excepted, retain even.a smattering of the: 
Hebrew language, and that they have. - 
been so long among the Chinese, that. 
their priests have great difficulty in sup- 
porting the synagogue. The English, | 
embassy, on its way to Hang-Chou-Fou, 
was desirous of obtajning some informa-. 
tion respecting the Israelites, and partir 
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cularly of procuring-a copy of their 
code of laws, for the purpose of compar- 
ing it with the Bible; but they could not 
‘succeed, owing to the mistrust and inci- 
Maia of the Chinese officers. 
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Tux mirrors which are sold at Pekin, are 


of highly polished copper; some of them 
are four feet in diameter. Canton con- 


tains the only g glass-house in the empire: 


looking-olasses and olass mirrors have 

been ‘manufactured ther e, quicksilyered 
th e European manner}; but this under- 
taking has not proved successful. * They 


prefer’ those of metal: it is difficult to. 


account for this preference in the Chinese, 
as our looking- glasses are less liable to be 
tarnished, and the polish is, as one may 


say, unalterable. They are ‘obliged to 
make use of metal in their telescopes, as: 


their. olass has a double réfraction, which: 


-18 productive of great irregularity in the 


representation of objects. 


Glass is, in other ice highly 
esteemed, and a great rarity in China 
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The manufacturers of Canton do notun- 
derstand how to manufacture it with the” 
proper materials. which should compose 
it; but they melt old pieces of glass, and 
give it the desired form. . The scarcity of 
glass prevents its being used for win- 
dows: the windows are ‘commonly com- 
posed either of. their. own lay ae ok 
shells, or of Pere Ve or GME, Ae 


"The ancients ‘constructed there Riad 
Mei tet with specular stones, that is, vitri- 
fied lava, which is met with on the sides 
of volcanos; or with a white polished 
metal—the latter was in most general use, 
and is still visible in old monuments. 
They have the round form of Chinese mir- 
rors; but they likewise have ‘ay tail, by. 
i wie they were held in the hand, or 
else fixed into some “piece of furniture. 
It was long» a matter of dispute amongst 
the antiquaries, what Was the intent one 
thes ajects: some thought they were 
instruments used : in sacrifices; but M. de 
_ Tersan clearly proved, some years since, 
that they were mirrors. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE Wer c OF AGRI 


CULTURE, AND. OF THE FEAST: OF. : 
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4 Tue histor tue China,” says Mon- 
tesquieu, in his Spirit of Laws, Book 14, 
Chapter 8. ‘speak of the ceremony of 
opening the earth which the emperor per- 
forms every year. The. object of this — 
public act of solemnity is to excite the 
pore to labour.” su Ve 


epee the ancient Persians on Hs 
eighth day of the month, named. Chor: 
‘ ‘enn ME the kings” “relinquished their 
fast, to eat with fue labourers. These 
institutions are admirable, were it only. 
for the encouragement «hey Bye to agri- 
culture, Ws | i ae 
‘Whether this august tie eo its 
rise in policy or not, it has now become 


a2 
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SO essential a custom, that the emperors 
could not dispense with it, at the present — 
day, but at the risk of exciting discon- 

tent. L dal | ae, ii 


Chou-King mentions. a Bbinese mo- 
narch, Miho. having neglected to turn 
the glebe, and ae to Tien (Heaven), 
the produce of the harvest, incurred. 
the just animadversion of the people ; 


who regarded the public calamities which ? 


afflicted the empire, during his reign, as 
the effect of divine wrath. 


Agriculture is held in such great vene- 
ration in China, that the annals of the 
people record, that the. emperor Yao no- 
minated, as his successor, a man from the 
humble class of ploughmen; to the exclu- 


‘ sion of his own son, whose false and de-. 


ceitful character he dreaded. ‘The name 
of this prince was ‘Chun ; he was suc+ 
ceeded. by Yu, who | was of similar ori- 
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PA NO emperor. of the name the Yen- ~ 
Ti, who reigned 179 years before Christ, 


set his principal courtiers an exampley 
and gave them a taste for agriculture, 


by himself laying out the grounds of ~ 


his palace. “The great Feast of Agricul- 
_ture is supposed to have been Hasitated | 
in commemoration of this action of Yen- 
Ti. It is celebrated annually in all the 
+towns of China, on the first day, of. 
their spring-quarter, which corresponds 
with our month of February; being the 
day on which the sun enters the fifteenth 
degree of Aquarius... Met, à 


Lite. 
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PA‘ the time of this fa: thie o governor, 


‘ 


or principal mandarin, quits | his palace in 


_a sedan-chair, preceded by lighted flam- 
 beaus, flags, and. music ; and his fore- 
head decorated with a garland of flowers. 
He repairs, with his retinue, towards the 
eastern gate of. the city, as though he 
was to precede the spring: At the same 


time are brought litters, covered with car- | 


- pets or silk SP , ON which: are depicted 


wy 
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certain strange figures or portraits of 


persons who have distinguished them- 
selves in agriculture : the streets are car- 
peted ; triumphal arches are erected at 


equal distances; and, in the evening, the 
exterior of all the houses is illuminated 


with lanterns. 


à. EYE 7 iy à 
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One of the figures represents a cow 


of an enormous size, made of baked clay, 
and so heavy that forty men sometimes 


have great difficulty i in carr ying it. Be- 


“hind this COW}. ‘the horns of which are 


gilt, is a young child which has: one foot 
eS aud the other covered. It repre- 
sents the genius of labour, or of industry; 
and constantly strikes the cow with a 
stick, as though to make her go forward. 
A company of "labourers with their imple. 
ments, men in masks; and. buffoons in 
disg guise, term inate the assembla Bee, 

w hen it has arrived in front of the. 
governor’s palace, the cow is despoiled of 


_ all its ornaments, and, from its belly, are. 


— 
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drawn POSE numbers of little cos; 
h hare distributed 
to the whole do ‘ ed whom was in 
like manner divided the wreck of the 
large cow. The governor, in a short 
speech, recommends agriculture as a 
; point of the first importance to the pro- 
sperity of a state; then, taking hold of 
the plough, he bielle turns some fur- 


eu rows. 


LA 


This distribution af the ‘itd of ti mé 
cow calls to mind a somewhat similar 
ceremony, which the ancient Egyptians 
had. Osiris was worshipped in the form 
“of an ox, which Isis herself distributed 
to the priests. In England too, a “few 
years back at least, it was customary on 
May-day for the milk-sellers of London 
to parade, with what was termed the milk-" 
maids” garland ; and sometimes a cow 


| dressed 3 in flowers. : à 


> When any officers: from ie viceroys ° 
“come to court, the emperor never omits to 


question them on the state of the country 
4 
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and the promising appearance of the | 
“haryestsi ‘4 gas 

LA | br. 7 | 

The Feast of Agriculture is celebrated, 
in the capital, by the emperor in person, 
who, with his own hands, ploughs several 
furrows. Instead of parading a clay’ 
cow, a live cow is sacrificed in the demple 
dedicated to the Earth. 


ws 
Vey 


The emperor bc tels bles ta” 
accompany him at this ceremony : namely, 
"three princes, and nine presidents of the 
principal tribunals. These twelve man- 
darins, and the prince himself, are ordered 
to prepare themselves by three days of 
strict fast. On the eve of the ceremony : 
the emperor selects several mandarins, » 
and sends them into the hall of his an- 


cestors, to prostrate themselves before 


the tablet on which bis ancestors’ names ; 
are inscribed. They. are desired to in- 
form them, as. though they could under- 
stand it, that the great sacrifice would 


be offered the oe day. 44 « 
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The tribunal of these ceremonies $e- 
lects fifty labourers to ass at the feast ;* 
they are recommended either. by «their 
years, their good conduct, or their suc- 
cess in hell vocation. Forty younger 
labourers are also chosen to attend the 
plough, harness the oxen, and prepare 
the grain which is to be sowed. The 
* emperor sows five sorts of .grain; rice, 
: ae anil, wheat, beans, anda kind of millet 
“which they call cao-leangs:4n ss 

» Mee ee S ) ate " 

The emperor opens ihe day fixed ne the | 
ceremony by making a sacr ifice on a hill, 
at some distance from ‘the capital, and 
near the field which 1 is to be sown Diet his 
+ ya hands. 4 a 

M : 

Pat he has offered the ice ai 
x. ” Metre goes down to the plain, followed | 
by his mandarins, carry ing, in boxes, the 
7 “grain which he ‘is to sow. The whole 

“court. observes a ‘profound silence ; four 

_ professed ploughmen drive the oxen, the 
© Tempetor holds. site plough, a traces 
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- several furrows in five different parts: he 
then takes the boxes in succession, and 
sows the grain which was in them, in 
distinet parts of the field. The following 
days, labourers finish ploughing the field. 


The greatest care is taken of this piece 
of land, which the governor of the 
capital does not fail to visit regularly. 
He particularly examines whether there 
are no ears of corn, which, from their 
extraordinary magnitude, may be taken 
as an happy omen: should such be the 
ease, and, for example, one stem produce 
thirteen ears, it is notified officially, 
throughout the whole empire, in the 
Court Gazette. The harvest is gathered 
in autumn, under the superintendence of 
the same-governor. The produce is put 
into sacks of a yellow colour, and great 
care is taken of them: they are used in 
the sacrifices which the emperor offers in 
person, to Tien, or Chang-Ti; he also. 
sacrifices, on particular days, to the 
manes of his ancestors, the same as if. 
they were still in being. 
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However easy it may be to conceive 
the motive which originated and conti- 
nues the Feast of Agriculture, that of a 
no less famous institution, which is call- 
ed the Feast of Lanterns, is not so readily 
accounted for. The Chinese themselves 
are not agreed as to its origin. 


Some say, that the daughter of a man- 
| darin, having fallen into the water, and 
been dined her father and the people, 
impressed. with grief and regret for her 
estimable qualities, sought het: for a long 
time, unsuccessfully, with lanterns; and 
that this is the occurrence which = 
wish to keep. in remembrance. 


According to others, an emperor being 
weary of having his pleasures broken in 
upon, by the continued succession of 
day and night, resolved, by the advice of 
one of mee women, to build a palace, ab- 
solutely impervious to the rays of the 
sun. ‘The interior of it was lighted by 
_ innumerable lanterns, and he ther e vege- 
tated in effeminacy and debauchery. 
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The people having revolted, the empe- 
ror was dethroned, and his palace de- 
stroyed. To perpetuate the memory of 
this event, the whole extent of the em- 
pire is annually illuminated at the same 
time. | 


Some writers, without attributing this 
feast to any extraordinary origin, simply 
relate, that the emperor Jouy-Tsong, of 
the dynasty of the Tangs, in the year of 
Christ 712, permitted a great number of 
- Janterns to be lighted on the fifteenth. 
night of the first moon, This feast, 


which afterwards lasted many days, was 


at last restricted to three. 


Définé the Feast of Lanterns, all thé 
streets, and public and private buildings 
in China, make a most extraordinary . 
appearance. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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Wuite considermg with astonishment the splen~ 
dour of foreign spectacles, we need not. forget 
that feasts of far greater national importance, and 
almostinconceivable magnificence, once graced the 

British islands.—See an account of the feasts 
held in the temple of Tara, the grand seat of Ire- 

- Tand’s triennial parliaments, in a note, page 148, 
on “ The Emerald Isle,” a poem, which, whether 
for bedutiful imagery, versatility of poetic talent, 
interesting incident,. and historical! information, has: 
no rival in the present day. It is from the elegant 
pen of Charles Phillips, Esq. who has just com- 

. menced his professional career at the Irish bar. 
Ter quaterque beatus | 
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